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Subject:    "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. "    Information  from  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Once  again  questions  about  food  and  health  take  first  place  in  the  mailbag, 
and  many  of  these  are  about  the  vitamins.    And  once  again  the  answers  come  from 
the  different  State  experiment  stations  where  scientists  have  been  doing  research 
on  these  problems. 

The  first  question  is  about  an  old  familiar  teaching.    The  letter  says: 
"My  mother  always  encouraged  us  children  to  eat  the  peel  of  apples  and  potatoes. 
She  told  us  the  peel  contained  special  food  value.     I  have  been  wondering  lately 
if  science  backs  up  this  old  idea.    Will  you  tell  me  whether  modern  research  shows 
any  special  value  in  the  peel  of  apples  or  potatoes?" 

The  old  idea  seems  to  be  correct  as  far  as  the  vitamin  C  in  apples  is 
concerned.    Research  at  both  the  Virginia  and  Washington  State  Experiment  Stations 
shows  that  the  peel  of  apples  is  5  times  as  rich  in  vitamin  C  as  the  flesh. 
Vitamin  C  is  more  concentrated  in  the  outside  of  the  apple,  perhaps  because  the 
outside  gets  more  light.     Sunlight  seems  to  have  an  effect  on  vitamin  C,  though  C 
is  not  the  so-called  "sunlight  vitamin."    The  Maine  Station  reports  that  the  sunny 
side  of  the  apple  contains  more  vitamin  C  than  the  shady  side. 

But  with  the  potato,   just  the  contrary  may  be  true.    The  potato  grows  under_ 
ground  away  from  the  light.    And  there  is  some  evidence  now  that  the  center  of 
the  potato  is  richer  in  vitamin  C  than  the  outside. 

Probably  apples  and  potatoes  both  have  more  minerals  in  or  around  the  peel 
than  in  the  center. 
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Now  here's  the  second  letter  up  for  an  answer.    The  letter  says:  "Do 


vegetables  canned  in  tin  hold  their  vitamins  better  than  vegetables  canned  in  glass 


jars?" 


Recent  research  in  several  States  indicates  that  vitamin  C  lasts  better  in 
tin  than  in  glass.    At  the  Massachusetts  Station,  where  scientists  have  been  test- 
ing the  vitamin  C  in  tomato  juice,  they  found  that  the  juice  canned  in  glass  lost 
its  vitamin  C  gradually.    But  the  same  juice  put  up  in  tin  showed  no  loss.  The 
Arkansas  Station  also  found  tomato  juice  canned  in  tin  richer  in  vitamin  C  than 
the  juice  canned  in  glass. 

Canned  non-acid  vegetables-1 — that  is,  most  all  vegetables  except  tomatoes — 
lose  vitamin  C  gradually  as  they  stand,  whether  they  are  canned  in  tin  or  glass* 
Scientists  at  the  Montana  Station,  working  on  string  beans,  found  the  big  loss  of 
vitamin  C  in  canned  string  beans  to  come  in  the  first  2  months  after  canning*  After 
the  first  2  months  the  beans  in  glass  jars  went  on  losing  vitamin  C  gradually,  but 
the  beans  in  tin  cans  did  not  lose  more. 


How  here's  a  question  about  the  saving/vitamins  in  carrots.    A  housewife 
asksi    "Do  carrots  hold  their  vitamins  better  canned  or  stored  raw  for  the  winter?" 

The  important  vitamin  in  carrots  is  vitamin  A.     That's  the  vitamin  to  con- 
sider in  deciding  how  to  preserve  your  carrots  for  the  winter*    Aging  destroys 
vitamin  A,  but  heat  has  little  effect  on  it.     Carrots  are  rich  in  vitamin  A  when 
they  are  fresh.     Stored  raw  in  the  storage  cellar  they  gradually  lose  it 4    At  the 
Tennessee  Station  scientists  recently  found  that  raw  carrots  lost  their  vitamin  A 
during  5  months1  storage.     To  get  the  most  value  from  carrots,  you'll  be  wise  to 
preserve  them,  young  and  tender,  by  canning  or  freezing  rather  than  to  harvest 
them  late  for  winter  storage. 

How  for  a  question  about  rice.    Another  housewife  writes:     "We  eat  a  good 
deal  of  rice  in  our  family.    I  have  often  heard  that  brown  rice  is  more  nourishing 
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than  white  polished  rice.    Will  you.  tell  me  whether  brown  rice  is  enough  Better  to 
be  important  in  the  family  diet?" 

Yes,  any  family  that  eats  a  good  deal  of  rice  will  he  wise  to  eat  brown 
rice.    The  simple  change  from  white  polished  rice  to  the  whole  or  brown  rice  will 
do  much  to  improve  the  diet  both  in  vitamin  B  and  also  in  protein,  according  to 
recent  studies  of  the  Arkansas  Station.    Many  American  diets  are  low  in  vitamin  B. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  the  best  foods  in  vitamin  B  —  the  the  whole  grains  —  lose 
all  their  B  during  the  process  of  milling.    When  wheat  goes  into  white  fjsour,  and 
rice  into  white  polished  rice,  the  vitamin  B  is  lost  and  mostly  starch  is  left. 
Yet  vitamin  B-one  is  necessary  to  digest  starch  properly.    Nature  made  grains  so 
that  the  starch,  and  the  vitamin  needed  for  its  digestion  were  together.    To  get 
the  most  value  from  any  grain,  eat  it  whole,  as  nature  made  it. 

Speaking  dt  vitamin  JB-one,  perhaps  you  have  heard  that  some  meat,  especially 
lean  pork,  happens  to  be  rich  in  this  vitamin.    The  scientists  now  say  a  meat 
sandwich  of  lean-pork  and  white  bread  is  a  good  combination.    The  vitamin  3-one 
in  the  meat  will_.help  digest  the  starch  in  the  white  bread, 

And  that  finishes  jjut  batdh-of"  food  -questions  for' today..  .-Listen,  for  more 
questions:  on  Thursday, 
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